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When  the  founder  of  Boston  College,  John 
McElroy,  left  Ireland  for  America  in  1803  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  not  to  Boston  but  to 
Baltimore.  Forty-four  years  later,  in  1847,  fate 
and  the  bidding  of  his  Jesuit  superior  brought 
the  seasoned  Jesuit  priest  to  Boston  just  at  the 
time  wave  after  wave  of  McElroy’s  countrymen 
were  arriving  in  the  city  in  flight  from  the  Irish 
famine.  McElroy  was  a realistic  observer  of  the 
immigration  phenomenon.  Writing  to  Father 
General  Jan  Roothaan  in  1848,  he  estimated  the 
Catholic  population  of  Boston  as  30,000.'  Only 
six  years  later,  in  a letter  to  Roothaan’s  suc- 
cessor, Father  General  Pieter  Beckx,  he  put  the 
Catholic  population  of  Boston  at  70,000.2 

The  authority  on  Boston’s  nineteenth  century 
immigrants,  Oscar  Handlin,  gives  somewhat  more 
modest  figures:  35,000  Irish  in  1850  and  50,000 
in  1855.^  McElroy  was  reporting  the  total 
Catholic  population,  while  Handlin  focussed 
specifically  on  the  newly  arrived  Irish.  In  any 
case  both  McElroy  and  Handlin  point  to  a near 
doubling,  in  a very  brief  period,  of  the  popula- 
tion they  were  counting.  Commenting  on  Hand- 
lin’s  figure  of  50,000  Irish  in  1855,  the  historian 
of  Boston’s  topography,  Walter  Muir  Whitehill, 
observed  that  50,000  was  more  than  double  the 
entire  population  of  Boston  in  1800''  and  was 
better  than  a third  of  the  city’s  population  at 
midcentury.  Not  just  the  size  of  the  population 
growth  through  immigration  but  its  suddenness 
had  what  Whitehill  calls  a “devastating”  impact 
on  once  sedate  residential  areas  of  the  city  such 
as  the  North  End  and  Fort  Hill. 

Understandably  some  of  the  established  resi- 
dents of  Boston  resented  the  problems  attendant 
upon  the  unanticipated  explosion  of  a foreign 
population.  The  fact  that  the  newcomers  were 
‘Papists’  was  a further  irritant  to  the  Protestant 
majority,  and  there  were  occasional  demonstra- 
tions of  anti-Catholicism.  One  such  was  a peti- 
tion signed  by  925  Bostonians  in  1853  asking  the 
city’s  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  prevent 
Father  McElroy  from  building  a church  on  land 
he  had  purchased  in  the  North  End.^  This  became 
the  famous  Jail  Lands  controversy  that  dragged 
on  for  four  years  before  McElroy  finally  admitted 
defeat,  sold  the  Jail  Lands  property  and  bought 
alternate  land  in  the  newly  developed  South  End 


of  Boston,  where  he  erected  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  the  original  colleg- 
iate building  that  was  Boston  College’s  home  for 
fifty  years. 

McElroy  was  seventy-one  when  the  Jail  Lands 
struggle  began  and  a less  intrepid  spirit  might 
have  yielded  to  discouragement  or  despair.  But 
besides  his  stout  heart  and  confidence  in  God’s 
grace,  the  venerable  priest  was  bouyed  by  unex- 
pected support  from  twenty-five  of  Boston’s  most 
powerful  and  respected  Protestant  citizens.  The 
petition  of  these  men  in  support  of  McElroy’s 
hopes  to  build  a church  on  the  Jail  Lands  was 
not  immediately  successful  but  their  friendly  ges- 
ture was  a public  expression  of  tolerance  that 
even  today  brightens  a page  of  Boston’s  history. 
The  impact  of  their  action  can  be  judged  by  con- 
sidering their  standing  in  the  Boston  community. 
Among  them  was  a United  States  senator  and  a 
former  senator,  a former  president  of  Harvard 
and  a former  dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
a noted  historian,  a judge,  the  man  known  as  the 
arbiter  of  Boston  society  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  substantial  businessmen  of  the  period. 

The  article  concerning  the  petition  on  behalf 
of  Father  McElroy  that  appeared  in  The  Pilot, 
May  28,  1853,  listed  the  twenty-five  signatories 
in  what  may  have  been  their  order  of  signing: 
Rufus  Choate,  Abbott  Lawrence,  William  Apple- 
ton,  George  Ticknor,  George  B.  Upton,  Sidney 
Bartlett,  James  Reed,  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
C.  H.  Warren,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Ezra  Lincoln, 
George  S.  Hillard,  Thomas  G.  Cary,  J.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  N.  A.  Thompson,  Philo  S.  Sheldon, 
William  H.  Prescott,  Peter  Harvey,  J.  C.  Warren, 
Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  C.  H.  Mills  and  Com- 
pany, Edward  Everett,  and  Thomas  Wetmore. 
The  prominence  of  these  twenty-five  men  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  six  of  them  failed 
to  be  included  in  either  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography  published  in  1887  or  in 
Abner  Forbes’  1852  edition  of  The  Rich  Men  of 
Massachusetts.^  Both  Appleton’s  and  Forbes’ 
works  listed  thirteen  petitioners.  Thirteen  of  the 
25  signers  were  given  space  in  Mary  Crawford’s 
Famous  Families  of  Massachusetts.'^ 

Probably  the  best  known  of  the  signers  among 
Massachusetts  people  was  Edward  Everett,  for 
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he  had  been  their  governor  for  four  years. 
Appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  at  age 
twenty-one,  he  became  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  served  ten  years  in  Congress, 
and,  after  being  governor,  served  as  president  of 
Harvard  from  1846  to  1849.  When  Daniel  Web- 
ster died,  Everett  served  briefly  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  began  service  as  elected  U.S.  senator 
in  March  1853.  He  was  thus  a senator  at  the  time 
of  the  Jail  Lands  petition. 

The  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  Everett 
was  expressed  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
said  Bostonians  “all  carry  the  Common  in  our 
heads  as  the  unit  of  space,  the  State  House  as 
the  standard  of  architecture,  and  measure  off 
men  in  Edward  Everetts  as  with  a yardstick.”^ 

As  one  reviews  the  lives  of  public  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  is  struck  at  the  signifi- 
cance of  oratory  in  their  careers.  In  this  apparent- 
ly random  group  of  twenty-five  people  at  least 
four  were  noted  for  their  eloquence,  and  their 
oratorical  style  has  been  described  by  their 
biographers.  Everett  was  one  of  the  eloquent 
voices  of  his  day.  Another  was  Rufus  Choate, 
whom  his  biographer  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia 
likened  to  Lord  Erskine  in  this  regard.  A lawyer 
by  profession,  Choate  served  in  Congress  and 
when  Daniel  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  1841,  Choate  was  elected  senator. 

A different  career  path  was  followed  by  George 
Ticknor.  Though  he  studied  law  after  graduating 
from  Dartmouth,  he  felt  a calling  to  literary 
scholarship  and  studied  for  four  years  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  German 
university  influence  to  American  higher  educa- 
tion, accepting  appointment  at  Harvard  in  1819 
to  a chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 
He  retired  from  the  Harvard  faculty  after  fifteen 
years  and  held  court  at  his  home  at  Nine  Park 
Street  where  he  served  as  the  cultural  and  social 
arbiter  of  the  city.  In  George  Ticknor  and  the 
Boston  Brahmins  his  biographer,  David  Tyack, 
portrays  him  as  the  Brahmin  prototype.  Such  was 
Ticknor’s  social  position  in  Boston  that  friends 
suggested  the  city  should  be  renamed  Ticknor- 
ville.^  Ticknor  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Jail  Lands  controversy  both  he  and  Everett  were 
trustees  of  the  new  library.  In  1849  Ticknor 
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produced  his  scholarly  opus,  The  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  in  three  volumes.  Somewhat 
later  he  published  a two  volume  biography  of 
another  petitioner  for  Father  McElroy,  William 
Hickling  Prescott. 

Nearly  blinded  from  a college  prank  while  a 
student  at  Harvard,  William  Prescott  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  (with  the  help  of  readers)  and 
writing  of  history  and  became  one  of  America’s 
great  nineteenth  century  literary  historians.  His 
major  works  were  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  The  Conquest  of  Peru,  and 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
interrelationships  between  signers  of  the  Jail 
Lands  petition.  As  Ticknor  became  Prescott’s 
biographer,  Prescott  wrote  the  memoirs  of  Abbott 
Lawrence,  uncle  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  former 
owner  of  much  of  the  present  Boston  College 
campus.  Incidentally  Prescott  is  included  in  a 
six-panel  window  in  Bapst  Library  representing 
American  historians.  The  window  is  in  the  lib- 
rarian’s offices  on  the  second  floor. 

Another  profession  was  represented  by  John 
Collins  Warren,  a physician.  He  was  a dominant 
figure  in  Boston  medicine  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. As  dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  he 
moved  the  school  from  Cambridge  to  Boston  in 
1820  and  became  a co-founder  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  was  also  one  of  the 
moving  forces  in  starting  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  He  was  a prominent  public 
figure  in  Boston,  serving  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  founding  the 
Thursday  Evening  Club.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  re- 
corded in  his  diary  that  when  his  father  died  on 
January  1,  1853  “Dr.  Warren  and  my  brother 
William  were  called. William  Lawrence  was 
himself  a physician.  It  is  significant  that  at  the 
critical  moment  the  great  John  Collins  Warren 
was  summoned  — another  connection  among 
Father  McElroy’s  supporters. 

George  Stillman  Hillard  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1828,  became  a lawyer,  served  as  a 
state  senator,  as  City  Solicitor  of  Boston,  and 
later  as  United  States  District  Attorney.  These 
occupations  did  not  keep  him  from  literary  in- 
terests. Besides  publishing  tracts  on  such  diverse 
topics  as  The  Dangers  and  Duties  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Profession  and  The  Relation  of  the  Poet 
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to  His  Age,  he  brought  out  a five  volume  edition 
of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.  Again 
we  see  the  closeness  of  these  men.  After  the 
death  of  George  Ticknor,  Hillard  joined  Ticknor’s 
wife  in  writing  his  biography. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  anticipated  Boston  Col- 
lege’s Congressman  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  by  better 
than  a hundred  years  in  having  the  distinction 
of  serving  both  as  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  and  speaker  of  the 
United  States  House.  Winthrop  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1828  and  studied  law  under  Daniel 
Webster.  After  his  career  in  elective  politics,  he 
was  named  U.S.  senator  to  fill  out  the  term  of 
Daniel  Webster,  when  the  latter  was  named 
Secretary  of  State  in  1850.  In  Romantic  Days 
in  Old  Boston  Mary  Crawford  credits  Robert 
Winthrop,  whom  she  calls  “long  one  of  the  first 
citizens  of  Boston’’,  with  bringing  the  brilliant 
Episcopal  churchman  and  preacher,  Phillips 
Brooks,  from  Philadelphia  to  Trinity  Church.'* 

The  judiciary  was  represented  among  Father 
McElroy’s  supporters  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Hopkinson,  who  presided  over  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Hopkinson  was  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  His  daughter 
Grace,  some  time  after  her  father’s  death,  became 
the  wife  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Harvard. 

George  Upton’s  career  reads  like  a Hollywood 
script  about  a nineteenth  century  New  England 
merchant.  After  studying  at  Harvard  he  settled 
in  Nantucket  where  he  engaged  in  whaling, 
ship-building,  and  manufacture,  while  also  serv- 
ing the  district  both  as  representative  and  senator. 
In  1846  he  moved  to  Boston  and  became  an 
importer,  a builder  of  clipper  ships,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  In  the  year  of 
the  Jail  Lands  petition  he  was  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  state. 

Ezra  Lincoln  was  a civil  engineer  and  surveyor. 
The  files  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
show  that  he  drew  up  plans  for  the  Public 
Garden  as  well  as  a plan  for  the  streets  of 
Boston.  In  1849  when  there  was  a movement 
for  filling  in  and  developing  Back  Bay,  Lincoln 
was  one  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
legislature  to  study  and  recommend  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  business  interests  and  of  the  people 
of  Roxbury  and  Boston  in  that  area.'^ 
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Thomas  Wetmore  was  president  of  the 
Cochituate  Water  Board,  which  in  the  preceding 
decade  had  built  the  aquaduct  from  Natick  to 
Boston. 

The  other  fifteen  signers  of  the  Jail  Lands 
petition  were  businessmen.  The  largest  number 
were  in  the  import  business,  called  ‘commission 
merchants’  at  the  time.  In  this  category  were 
Philo  Sheldon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  Peter  Harvey, 
James  Reed,  Thomas  Cary,  Thomas  Stevenson,  as 
well  as  William  Appleton  and  the  three  Law- 
rences. Harvey,  considered  the  closest  friend 
of  Daniel  Webster,  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
state  legislature  and  was  president  of  the  Kilby 
Bank. 

Newell  Thompson  is  listed  in  the  contemporary 
Boston  Directory  as  an  auctioneer  and  notary 
public.  In  manufacturing  were  C.  H.  Warren, 
Thomas  Cary,  and  Francis  Crowninshield.  The 
latter  served  in  the  state  legislature  and  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A number  of  these  men  were  officers  of  rail- 
road companies.  Besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, there  was  Peter  Harvey,  treasurer  of  the 
Rutland  Railroad;  C.H.  Warren,  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad;  Thomas  Steven- 
son, treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Railroad;  and 
Francis  Crowninshield,  president  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad. 

William  Appleton  and  the  Lawrences  were, 
of  course,  pioneers  in  American  manufacturing. 
Appleton  was  father-in-law  of  Amos  A.  Law- 
rence, who  owned  much  of  the  present  Boston 
College  property.  He  was  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  served  in 
Congress,  1851-1855.  In  fact  he  was  representing 
Suffolk  County  in  Congress  when  he  signed  the 
petition  in  Father  McElroy’s  favor. 

Thirteen  of  the  signatories  were  listed  in 
Forbes’  The  Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts:  Apple- 
ton,  Bartlett,  Cary,  Crowninshield,  Abbot  Law- 
rence, Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Samuel  Lawrence, 
Mills,  Prescott,  Stevenson,  Ticknor,  J.  C.  Warren, 
and  Winthrop. 

Another  measure  of  financial  substance  and 
reputation  in  nineteenth  century  Boston  was 
association  with  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings. The  leading  moneyed  men  of  the 
city  were  proud  to  have  started  in  1816,  with  no 
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personal  gain,  a savings  bank  for  people  of 
modest  income,  and  election  to  serve  the  Provi- 
dent, either  as  trustee  or  officer,  was  a significant 
mark  of  recognition. 

Five  of  the  pro-McElroy  signers  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings: 
Crowninshield  as  a trustee  for  seventeen  years 
and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Investment  for 
fifteen;  Amos  A.  Lawrence  as  a trustee  for  six 
years  and  his  uncle,  Samuel  Lawrence,  as  a 
trustee  for  three;  and  Robert  Winthrop  as  a 
trustee  for  eight  years.  The  longest  and  most 
impressive  service  was  given  by  Amos  A.  Law- 
rence's father-in-law,  William  Appleton,  who  was 
a trustee  of  the  Provident  for  twenty-one  years 
and  president  from  1848  to  1861. 

Only  by  a liberal  extension  can  this  distin- 
guished assemblage  of  Bostonians  be  called 
early  friends  of  Boston  College.  Throughout  the 
Jail  Lands  controversy  the  focus  was  on  a church 
without  mention  of  a college.  Maybe  Father 
McElroy  felt  or  was  advised  that  this  would  have 
special  public  appeal.  The  eloquent  plea  pre- 
sented on  Father  McElroy’s  behalf  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  April  18,  1853, 
by  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  conveyancer,  was  en- 
titled “An  Argument  for  a Catholic  Church  on 
the  Jail-Lands.”'"'  But  there  is  no  doubt  what 
was  in  McElroy’s  mind.  As  soon  as  he  gave  up 
on  the  Jail  Lands  and  obtained  the  Harrison 
Avenue  property,  he  began  simultaneous  con- 
struction of  a church  and  college.  It  was  con- 
sidered one  project.  Only  one  cornerstone,  that 
of  the  church,  was  laid.'^  So  that  in  befriending 
Father  McElroy  regarding  a church  in  the  Jail 
Lands  the  petitioners  were  implicitly,  though 
unconsciously,  furthering  his  dream  of  establish- 
ing a college.  Certainly  by  supporting  the  aging 
Jesuit,  they  countered  discouragement  and  con- 
firmed his  determination.  Their  generous  act  of 
fairness  and  tolerance  was  a significant  prelude 
to  the  fulfilment  of  McElroy’s  mission.  Men  and 
women  of  Boston  College,  beneficiaries  of  the 
labors,  trials,  and  eventual  triumph  of  Father 
John  McElroy,  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
generous  Bostonians  who  supported  his  cause. 
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